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Tue SHRIMP. 
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Tue shrimp (crangon vulgaris) belongs to the second 
class of the third division of animated nature. The 
third class is composed of the arachnide, or spiders, 
and the fourth of insects. There is nothing anomalous 
in this arrangement, and it appears to be the most 
natural order which could have been adopted. It is 
true that there is not much resemblance between the 
specimens which are to be found at opposite ends of 
the order, but it may be traced from one to another 
until it will be clearly seen that they constitute links of 
one unbroken chain, The second class of Cuvier’s 
third order includes crustaceous animals, such as the 
common crab, the common lobster, and the shrimp. 
Their outer covering is composed of a hard substance, 
as the word crustaceous implies. It is not so hard as 
the shell of the tortoise, but sufficiently firm for animals 
which chiefly pass their lives in the water. In the 
shrimp the external covering consists of a thin shell of 
a green and transparent colour, spotted with grey. 
Between the head and the tail it is divided into six parts, 
each of which works into the other like a coat of mail. 
Hardness and flexibility are united, and the result is a 
——e * ae defends the body without impeding its 
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motion. The tail is admirably adapted for propelling 
the animal, and consists of a wing-like apparatus of 
four parts, which can be folded into a compact form, 
or extended at pleasure. The edges of each are fez- 
thered, and those of the two outer parts are strengthened 
by a spinous process carried along the external edge. 
The four parts are surmounted by the horny and sharp- 
pointed substance which terminates the body. The 
head is provided with a pair of antenne or feelers as 
long as the body, and the two fore-legs are made to 
supply the purposes of a hand, being furnished with a 
jointed forceps for seizing its food. The next three 
pair of legs are placed in the fore part of the body, 
before the lamellated parts occur. Behind these are 
five other pairs of legs, which are much shorter, and 
diminish successively in size; and they differ also from 
the others in being fringed with bristles. The eyes are 
fixed at the termination of a slight projection or tube. 
The fore part of the head is furnished on each side with 
a fan-like wing feathered on each side, transparent, 
and capable by the flexibility of its movements at the 
joint’ of assisting powerfully in the acceleration of the 
animal’s motions. This description, — not suf- 
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ficiently minute for scientific purposes, may serve to 
invite an investigation into the structure of the shrimp 
during some of the occasions en which it is brought 
under notice at table. When the ova of the female 
are extruded, they are carefully preserved under the 
abdomen. They change their colours as the period for 
their vivification advances. 

There are but few facts recorded by naturalists con- 
cerning the habits of the shrimp; and this absence of 
information ought to be regarded by those who enjoy 
the ample opportunities which are presented by a resi- 
dence on our coasts as rendering an_ investigation 
more interesting. But that no means may be wanting 
by which to rouse the rambler on the sea-shore, we may 
state that even the shrimp may come under his obser- 
vation in a manner calculated to arouse some useful 
thoughts and feelings, without the necessity of minutely 
studying the curious and interesting conformation 
of a single individual in order to obtain this effect. 
The presence of masses, though composed of atoms 
which, taken singly, would be treated with indifference, 
is always striking and imposing to the most heed!ess 
observer; and such a scene as the following, desctibed 
by Paley*, if it gives rise to reflections kindred to those 
which he has expressed, will not have been witnéssed 
in vain. “Walking,” says he, “ by the sea-side, iit a 
calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with an ebbing 
tide, I have frequently remarked the ig om of a 
dark cloud, or, rather, very thick mist, hanging over 
the edge of the water, to the height, perhaps of half a 
yard, and of the breadth of two ot three yards, stretch- 
ing along the coast as far as the eye could reach, and 
always retiring with the water. When this cloud came 


to be examined, it proved to be nothing else than 80 | 
much space filled with young shrimps, in the act of 
bounding into the air from the shallow margin of the 
water, or from the wet sand.” Paley adds—* If any 


motion of a mute animal could express delight, it was 
this: if they had meant to make signs of their happi- 
ness, they could not have done it more intelligibly. 
Suppose, then, what I have no doubt of, each indi- 
vidual of this number to be in a state Of positive enjoy- 
ment ;—what a sum, collectively, of Gratification and 
pleasure have we here before our view ! +” 

The mode of taking shrimps for food is with a net, 
used either by a person who wades-up to his knees in 
water, or by fishermen who go out in a boat. Women 
and even children may pursue the simpler plan. The 
mouth of the net is stretched out by a transverse piece 
of wood, to which a pole is affixed, the end of which is 
placed against the breast; and in walking forward the 
edge of the part to which the net is fastened is pushed 
along the ground, and the shrimps, in endeavouring to 
escape, are caught in the bag of the net. The boats 
which are used by the fishermen are sometimes of 
several tons burden, and they proceed further from the 
shore—to the edge, perhaps, of some sandbank which 
is the great resort of shrimps. They throw out three 
or four nets, which are made to drag on the bottom by 
means of leaden Weights; so that the principle of both 
Modes is the same. Shrinips are not edible until they 
have been boiled, and the boat fishermen ofteii boil 
them on board. They are not allowed to boil longer, 
nor, generally, so long as ten minutes, as they become 
hard if allowed to remain a greater time, and the good- 
ness of the flavour is also much diminished. When 
shrimps are required for a distant market, it is neces- 


* Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ by Lord Brougham and Sir C, 
Bell, vol. ii., p. 113. 

+ To these considerations it must be added, that the lives of 
sich animals may be only apparently short. If time is but the 
succession of ideas, then, as Soame Jenyns has observed, the in- 
sect that flutters for a single summer's day. may in reality live as 
long as the tortoise that breathes for a century.—J/ustrative Notes 


by Lerd Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, 
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sary to boil them somewhat longer than when they are 
needed for immediate consumption. Hence they are 
never so much relished as at the place where they are 
caught, or within 4 certain distance of it. Their colour 
is changed by boiling to that which it bears when seen 
on the fishmonger’s stall. Some of the shrimps are 
brought to Billingsgate unboiled, but these form only a 
small proportion. ‘The chief supply is obtained from 
Gravesend, Lynn, Boston, Leigh, in Essex, the Isle of 
Wight, and other places on the coast which are not so 
remote from the metropolis as to render land carriage 
too expensive. The Thames fishermen confine their 
labours to that part of the river between Gravesend 
and the Nore. The shrimps of Pegwell Bay are con- 
sidered as the best flavoured, and the preparers of 
potted shrimps profess to make use only of them, 
Those brought from Leigh and Lynn are also in good 
repute, Their superiority is to be attributed to the 
unds which they frequent affording food of a better 
ind. Spring is the busiest time for shrimp-catching ; 
but they are in season during the whole of the year, 
though the demand being greater at the above period, 
a larger quantity is brought to market. After stormy 
weather is considered an unfavourable time for taking 
shrimps. Nothing can be more irregular than the 
quantities caught, comparing one day with another. 
The consequence is, that the supply of the market is 
quite tihcertain, atid prices not much to be depended 
upon. Shrimps are sold wholesale by the gallon, a 
custémary meastire, Which differs from the legal gallon. 
Nearly the whole quattity brought to Billingsgate 
are cotiveyed by laitd carriage. The vans leave the 
fishing-towns oti the coast in the afternoon or evening 
of the day preceding, and bring a general supply of 
fish of Various kitids in readiness for the opening of 
the market. The largest quantity of shrimps is pur- 
chased by the sitidll retail dealers; the principal fish- 
mongers takitig & Staller quantity than would seem to 
be consistent with the general extent of their sales of 
fish. The reasoi, however, is, that shrimps are chiefly 
consumed by the least wealthy part of the population, 
at whose tables they are often to be found as the ac- 
companitieht of breakfast and tea; while, in the 
ranks above them, the smaller quantity consumed is 
in dahother shape and in smaller quantities—in sauces 
and in a potted state. Shrimps are also consumed in 
considerable quantities at the tea-gardens, and other 
places to which the first-mentioned of the above classes 
resort. 





THE FOREST OF DEAN. 
[Concluded from No. 332.) 


Tue rights of the free miners appear originally to 
have been strictly personal, but the incidents to their 


| qualifications have varied. Formerly none but free 


miners could hold a mine, either by transfer, descent, 
devise, or in partnership; but more latterly mines have 
been alienated to foreigners, and free miners nominated 
as their trustees, so that the names of foreigners should 
not appear in the gale-book. The ancient and strict 
practice in this respect was also avoided by procuring 
the foreigners omer | mines to be made honorary 
free miners. ‘The inability of the free miners to apply 
capital to the winning and working of the mines, in- 
duced many foreigners to invest large sums of money 
in them; and of late years most of the more extensive 
works have by alietiation become vested, either wholly 
or in part, in foreigners: and recent instances have oc- 
curred of a free miner, in consideration of a smal! sum, 
being employed by a foreigner to get a work galed to 
him by name, in order to transfer it at once to the 
foreigner. The claims of the free miners to the exclu- 
sive system of gales, and to be exclusively employed as 
labourers in the mines, occasion constant and never- 
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ending jealousy and dissatisfaction on their part, as the 
foreign proprietors do not hesitate to employ foreign 
labourers; and few of the free miners being actually 
in possession of any subsisting work of importance, they 
are thus unable to employ their free brethren who are 
without work. ‘These innovations on their ancient 
customs have all been introduced since the discontinu- 
ance of the Mine Law Court, which carefully watched 
and redressed all breaches of the laws and customs, by 
issuing injunctions under the homely names of “ for- 
bids,’ and assessing damages on the transgressors. 
The number of able-bodied free miners is probably 
within 1500, each of whom inhabits a cottage of his 
own. Under the old system of election laws they were 
entitled to vote as freeholders for the county, but we 
believe they have been disfranchised by a late decision 
of the revising barrister. 

Connected with the forest is the Court of St. Briavels, 
which we have before alluded to; the jurisdiction of 
which extends oyer the whole hundred, and takes cog- 
nizance of all actions in the nature of debt and con- 
tract, or for injury to personal property. It is held 
before the constable of the castle of St. Briayels, or his 
deputy, and a jury, which ought to be composed of 
suitors to the king. ‘The officer, whose duty it is to 
summon a jury, in practice procures jurors with capa- 
cities aud intelligence aecording to the nature of the 
actions they have to decide; and not unfrequently 
presses a stranger, who is accidentally in the way, into 
the service of justice. The court is, howeyer, not much 
used in consequence of the expense of litigation in it, 
and the delay occasioned by the mode of conducting 
suits; none but attorneys regularly admitted into this 
particular court are allowed to practise. There is a 
prison connected with it for the confinement of debtors, 
which consists of only ong room in the old castle of 
St. Briavels. ‘The gaoler appears to have great confi- 
dence in his prisoners, particularly if they be foresters ; 
he allews them the full range of the castle boundaries, 
and even the privilege of visiting their friends in the 
neighbourhood, When he is absent from the prison 
they are entirely unguarded; even then he does not 
consider it necessary for their safe custody to place them 
under the security of lock and key. It is well under- 
stood, that if a forest prisoner were to escape, all the 
other foresters would make a point of finding him out, 
and restore him to custody. 

Until within the last twenty-five years, the Forest of 
Dean was neither attached, for the purposes of spiritual 
instruction, to any parish, nor had any places of worship 
belonging to the established church within its limits ; 
now, however, there are three churches, and those 
portions of it lying nearest the adjoining parishes have 
been placed under the care of the ministers of those 
parishes. The moral character of the inhabitants has 
been very much improved since the erection of the 
churches; heinous crimes, which were of frequent oc- 
currence before, are now rarely heard of in the forest ; 
and the poorer classes begin, more and more, to follow 
the courteous and hospitable example set them by those 
who are elevated above them. The absence of poor- 
laws in the forest has had a tendency to support the 
naturally independent spirit of the foresters, who, being 
only a few degrees removed from want, are obliged, in 
their present condition, to struggle agains: distress ; 
and doubtless the introduction of poor-laws would im- 
mediately beget, in some quarters, pauperism and its 
attendant evils. So independent a spirit have the 
foresters, that there is a great backwardness amongst 
them to seek relief, even in the times of distress. The 
clergymen of the newly-erected churches endeayoured 
to introduce the national day and Sunday-school ; the 
parents, howeyer, of the children did not sufficiently 
appreciate the advantages of education, and as the 
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novelty ceased, the attendance was so much lessened, 
and so irregular, that some of the day-schouls have 
been for years discontinued. The scattered state of 
the population, their poverty, and the distance from 
the places of tuition, have also caused the Sunday- 
schools to be thinly attended. Great difference of 
opinion exists in the neighbourhood as to the propriety 
of parochialising the forest, and introducing poor-laws ; 
but the general feeling appears desirous of preserving 
so singular a relic of antiquity as the forest exhibits in 
all its purity, so far as can be done consistently with 
the advance of the inhabitants, and the general im- 
provement of society. 





THE ST. LAWRENCE AND QUEBEC. 

Tue ascent of the river St. Lawrence, from the sea to 
Quebec and Montreal, though far from being devoid of 
interest, is tedious. The river, at its entrance, is from 
90 to 100 miles wide; and its appearance for some 
time is more like the ocean than an estuary. Its 
waters are salt for upwards of 300 miles; and they are 
brackish to within 20 miies of Quebec, which is nearly 
400 miles from the sea. “Though,” says the authoress 
of the ‘ Backwoods of Canada,’ in describing her voyage 
up the St. Lawrence in 1832, “I cannot but dwell with 
feelings of wonder and admiration on the majesty and 
power of this mighty river, I begin to grow weary of 
its immensity, and long for a nearer view of the shore ; 
but at present we see nothing more than long lines of 
pine-clad hills, with here and there a white speck, 
which they tell me are settlements and yillages to the 
south, while huge mountains divested of yerdure bound 
our view on the north side of the river. During the 
last two days we have been anxiously looking out for a 
pilot to take us up to Quebec, Various signals have 
been fired, but hi » without success; no pilot has 
condescended to yisit us,so we are somewhat in the 
condition of a stage without a coachman, with only 
some inexperienced hand to hold the reins, I already 
perceive some manifestations of impatience appearing 
among us; but no one blames the captain, who is very 
anxious about the matter, as the river is full of rocks 
and shoals, and presents many difficulties to a person 
not intimately acquainted with the navigation... .. . 
As we advance higher up the river, the country on both 
sides begins to assume a more genial aspect. Patches 
of verdure, with white cottages, are seen on the shores 
and scattered along the sides of the mountains; while 
here and there a village church rears its simple spire, 
distinguished above the surrounding buildings by its 
glittering vane and bright roof of tin. The southern 
shores are more populous, but less picturesque, thaa 
those of the north; but there is enough on either side 
to delight the eye *.” 

From the tediousness of the voyage, and the cireum- 
stance that the navigation of the St. Lawrence is open 
for only about seven or eight months of the year, people 
on business and emigrants proceeding to the British set- 
tlements in America, to whom time is of more compa- 
rative importance than expense, generally prefer sailing 
to New York, and passing from thence into Canada. 
The emigrant, however, to whom every shilling is an 
object, and who wishes to escape the unpacking of 
his baggage at New York, and the payment of Cus- 
tom-house duties, must be content to encounter the 
tediousness of the sail up the river. If his vessel hap- 

n to meet a favourable breeze, the voyage may not, 
after all, be tedious; and if the ship is bound to Mont- 
real, which is 180 miles higher than Quebec, and up 


to which vessels of 600 tons can sail, the aid of steam 
may be called in at Quebec, and the remainder of the 





* ‘ Backwoods of Canada,’ by the wile of an emigrant officer, 
ges 
2F 2 
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[Cape Diamond and the Lower Town of Quebec. ] 


voyage be rendered as agreeable as river scenery and 
rapid motion can make it. 

At Grosse Isle, twenty-five miles below Quebec, the 
St. Lawrence is about ten miles wide; but it is wider 
a mile or two higher up, where the centre of the chan- 
nel is occupied by the island of Orleans. This island 
is about eighteen miles long, and five broad, and is 
well cultivated. Having cleared it, the river is seen to 
contract to about a mile in width, rushing from between 
steep and rocky banks, its course being broken, and its 
channel divided, by the island which has just been 
passed. Here Quebec appears in view, with its bold 
and glittering headland, called Cape Diamond, so 
termed from the circumstance that crystals of quartz, 
frequently very pure and regularly formed, are found 
in it, between the layers of slaty rock on its brow *. 
Quebec has a grand appearance from the river. The 
lower town occupies a narrow space between the water's 
edge and the foot of the rock; the upper town occupies 
its summit, which is also covered with the far-famed 
fortifications of the city. But the feeling of admiration 
which the view from the river has excited is consider- 
ably diminished on landing in the lower town. The 
streets, or rather lanes, are narrow, crowded, inconve- 

* Professor Silliman tells the following incident which occurred 
to him while hunting after these crystals. ‘‘ As I was hammer- 
ing,” says he, “ upon a rock to which I had climbed, so far up 
one of the precipices that I was above the chimneys of the houses 
in the contiguous parts of the lower town, a man came running 
out, and with a French accent, and much vehement and 
expostulation, conjured me to desist, unless I meant to bury him 
and his house in ruins, by causing the rocks to fall. I saw no 
danger, as the rocks bly firm, but of course de- 
sisted and came down. Indeed ah ty eran a of the houses 
in the lower town are built against foot of the precipice, or 
, any tom ala look as if they might at any time fal] and 
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nient, and dirty; during the summer, the harvest-time 
of the trade and commerce of the place, there is an 
incessant clamour, in which French and English are 
intermingled, carmen and porters jolt each other, or 
knock the idler out of their way, and he who has no 
business to transact at merchants’ offices, or at granaries 
or stores, had better not delay his visit to the upper 
town, lest the admiration with which he viewed Quebec 
from the river give place to a very different feeling. 
But the upper town, and the views from the rock, 
will, in some measure, compensate for the annoyances 
of the lower town. Below lies the lower town, its 
houses huddled together, but their tin roofs glittering 
in the sun; opposite is Point. Levi, the rocky, pre- 
cipitous banks covered with wood, out of which the 
village spire, also covered with tin, shoots up, giving 
a picturesque effect to the scenery ; between the shores 
ply the ferry-boats; the harbour full of shipping, with 
steam-boats arriving and departing; the St. Lawrence 
spreads out before the eye to a great distance, and 
rushing round the island of Orleans in separate chan- 
nels; above the city the elevated table-land, so well 
known as the Plains of Abraham, skirted by the fine 
river St. Charles, which falls into the St. Lawrence 
Selow Quebec; the distant country studded with cot- 


| tages and villages, and the stupendous fortifications 


immediately around, which, even indifferently defended, 
would seem to mock the efforts of an enemy to master 
them. All this, however, must be enjoyed in the sum- 
mer—the country has another, though to some minds, 
perhaps, not less grand appearance, when under the 
influences of frost and snow. 

“ The river is considered to be just a mile across from 
Point Levi to the landing-stairs below the Custom 
House ‘in Quebec; and it was a source of amusement 
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to me to watch the horse ferry-boats that ply between 
the two shores. The captain told me that there were 
not less than twelve of these comical-looking machines. 
They have each their regular hours, so that you see a 
constant succession going or returning. They carry a 
strange assortment of passengers, well and ill dressed, 
old and young, rich and poor; cows, sheep, horses, 
pigs, dogs, fowls, market-baskets, vegetables, fruit, 
hay, corn, anything and everything you will see by 
turns. ‘The boat is flat, railed round with wicker at 
each end to admit the live and dead stock that go or 
are taken on board; the centre of the boat (if such it 
can be called) is occupied by four lean, ill-favoured 
hacks, who walk round and round, as if in a threshing- 
machine, and work the paddles at each side. There 
is a sort of pen for the cattle*.” © ; 

Quebec, as a city, has nothing to attract the atten- 
tion of a visiter familiar with any of the large cities of 
Europe. The public buildings are not remarkable 
enough to call for particular attention. As the seat of 
the government and legislature of Lower Canada, the 
city is a place of some importance ; and the emigrant, 
or visiter, who has not adverted much to the circum- 
stance of Canada having been originally settled by the 
French, and who is thinking more of ‘the country as a 
British colony, and to which British emigration is fast 
flowing, will at first be surprised by the French aspect 
of the place.. The English language more generally 
prevails among what may be termed the higher classes, 
—the officers of government, a portion of the members 
of the legislature, and the merchants ;—the French, or 
rather a corrupt kind of French, in which English 
words are found, is spoken chiefly by the working 
population. _The great bulk of the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada profess the Roman Catholic faith. 

“Canada was first discovered by John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, in 1497. In 1525 it was visited by Vera- 
zani, a Florentine, who took possession of the country 
for the King of France. In 1535 Jacques Cartier, 
bearing a commission from the French king, explored 
the river St. Lawrence, which he so called from his hav- 
ing first entered it on St. Lawrence’s Day; but it was 
not until 1608 that the first permanent settlement, of 
which there is any record as having been made by 
Europeans on the continent of North America, was 
formed by the Freneh under Champlain, on the spot 
now occupied by the city of Quebec. Settlements had 
been made about 1604, or the year following, under 
grants of Henry IV. of France, near the river St. Croix, 
and at Port Royal; but these settlements were broken 
up in 1614, owing to a successful attack upon them by 
Sir Samuel Argal. Quebec surrendered to the Eng- 
lish under Kirk, in 1629, but was immediately restored 
to France, peace having been established with that 
country in April of that year. In 1663 the colony was 
constituted a royal government, and the governors were 
thenceforth appointed by the king. Canada continued 
a possession of France until 1759, in which year Quebec 
was taken by General Wolfe, and the province was 
ceded in full sovereignty to Great Britain by the treaty 
of Paris, in 1763 4.” 

Wolfe made an unsuccessful attempt on the heights 
of Montmorenci before he tried the Plains of Abraham. 
The heights of Montmorenci are several miles below 
Quebec ; here the Montmorenci, a mountain stream of 
considerable size, in joining the St. Lawrence, leaps 
down a rock upwards of 200 feet high, and forms a 
cascade at once singular and beautiful. Having lost 
from 500 to 600 of the flower of his army in attempt- 
ing the heights of Montmorenci, Wolfe desisted ; and 
sailing past Quebec, he landed at a little indentation 

* ¢ Backwoods of Canada. 
+ ‘Penny Cyclopedia, Vol. VII., Article Canapa. 





now known as Wolfe's Cove. The banks at this spot 
are rocky and precipitous, “ About an hour after 
midnight,” says Mr. Duncan, a traveller who visited 
Quebec some years ago, the “ troops scrambled up the 
woody brow of the hill, by a narrow path, which even 
now, and in good daylight, would seem to present 
sufficient difficulties to a pretty zealous mineralogist. 
Having succeeded in gaining the heights [their sum- 
mit presents a tolerably level plain, about a mile in 
width near Quebec], he formed his troops and awaited 
the attack of Montcalm, who collected his forces and 
marched against him about ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
The result is memorable—both the commanders fell ;—- 
the French were defeated ;—and, on the sixth day after, 
Quebec capitulated.” 

“It is somewhat remarkable,” continues Mr. Dun 
can, “ that no monument has been erected at Quebec 
to the memory of Wolfe. There is, indeed, a small 
wooden figure, in a niche at the corner of one of the 
streets of the upper town, attired in a broad-skirted 
scarlet coat and cocked hat; but it is a miserable at- 
tempt at sculpture, and would hardly be allowed to 
pass as a figure-head for a collier.” “A monument has 
since been erected in the governor’s garden, looking 
towards the St. Lawrence, and to be seen from Point 
Levi. “ Lord Dalhousie, with equal good taste and 
good feeling, has united the names of the riyal heroes, 
Wolfe and Montcalm, in the dedication of the pillar— 
a liberality of feeling that cannot but. prove gratifying 
to the Canadian French, while it robs the British hero 
of none of his glory.” The monument is an obelisk, 
erected at the expense of Lord Dalhousie, while governor 
of Lower Canada*. — a. 

The fortifications of Quebec have cost the British 
government an enormous sum of money, and even yet 
the original plan is not completed. They are consi- 
dered as impregnable on all sides, except that which 
looks towards the Plains of Abraham. “ The wails 
are so high that escalade is hopeless—so thick, that a 
hreach seems impracticable; and while Britain retains 
its naval superiority in the river, blockade is out of the 
question. The length and severity of the winter also 
acts as a powerful auxiliary, for field operations could 
scarcely then be carried on.” 

Viewing Quebec as a commercial city (keeping out 
of view its character as the seat of government) it is 
secondary to Montreal, and acts to it in somewhat the 
same capacity that Gravesend does to London, or as 
Greenock to Glasgow. The great body of emigrants 
who arrive by the river St. Lawrence are bound, gene- 
rally, for the upper parts of Lower Canada, or for 
Upper Canada; and a large portion of the shipping 
passes upwards to Montreal. 





SAVAGES IN FRANCE. 


A recent French scientific journal presents a curious 
detail of the habits and manners of a set of men, natives 
of France, whom the writer calls, properly enough, 
demi-sauvages ; and he remarks on the curiosity which 
leads Europeans to journey to great distances, in order 
to study extraordinary races of mankind, while at home 
they have in the midst of their own civilized commu- 
nities, classes of men equally extraordinary, whose 
peculiarities are wholly unknown. The author of the 
account is of opinion that France is not the only coun- 
try in Europe possessing such savages within her borders, 
and is convinced that her neighbours might find in their 
more remote corners, many bodies of men equally wild 
in their habits. This appears somewhat doubtful, at 
least with regard to this country; we will say nothing 
* « Backwoods of Canada,’ p. 27. 
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of Italy or Germany, but we think it would be difficult 
to find in any part of England a set of men so wholly 
uncultivated as those described by him. 

These half-savages live in the south-eastern extre- 
mity of France, near to the Italian frontier, more than 
half surrounded by the Mediterranean. ‘There is little 
traffic through their country, the only Jarge road in the 
department, which leads from Marseilles to Antibes, 
passing northward of the tract inhabited by them, and 
having no branches of any magnitude through it. 
Their only occupation, beyond that of cultivating a 
little ground, or keeping goats, is charcoal-burning, a 
trade which seems on the continent to be almost entirely 
abandoned to the more uncivilized portion of the com- 
munity. 

The huts of these people are built of either mud or 
stones; the construction is as coarse and clumsy as 
can be imagined, and they have only one apartment. 
There is, however, a semblance of division ; the floor 
is marked off into three distinct compartments, one of 
which may be termed the ‘parlour, another the bed- 
room, and the third is the stable. The parlour is pro- 
vided with a couple of stones, which serve as a fire- 
place; three or four larger stones are the seats of the 
inhabitants, and in a few huts, better furnished, logs of 
wood are found serving them for this purpose. ‘There 
is no chimney, but only a hole in the roof to let out 
the smoke. The middle division of the floor is the 
bed-room ; it is strewed with straw or dried leaves, 
which are very rarely changed; and upon this couch 
the whole family, father, mother, and children, sleep 
promiscuously. But the luxury of a roof is enjoyed 
culy in the winter; during summer all the population 
sleep without any covering; and to very many the 
bed-room is wholly superfluous, as they invariably 
sleep in the open air, whatever may be the degree of 
cold, or inclemency of the weather. The third division 
is appropriated to the asses, who are under sufficient 
discipline not to cross over the line of demarcation, 
which divides their apartment from that of their 
masters. 


These people are as unaccustomed to cleanliness as 
they are to luxury; their dwellings, as well as their 
persons, are disgustingly dirty; their ragged hair hangs 
in thick masses over their shoulders, and their beards 
are never touched until their length becomes inconve- 
nient, when a knife or other cutting instrument is em- 


ployed to remove the superfluity. Their dress is of 
coarse stuff, fashioned with little care. “ I saw,” says 
the writer, “ one of these men on a market-day at 
Frejus, go to the stall of a cloth merchant, and pur- 
chase a piece of coarse stuff; he then with a knife 
which hung at his girdle made two great holes in it, 
through which he thrust his arms, and then fastened 
this grotesque tunic by the help of two large wooden 
skewers.” 

During the summer these people generally take their 
rest in the daytime; they may be occasionally seen on 
the top of a frowning rock, supported by a great stick, 
covered up with skins, and perfectly immovable. Their 
nights are passed in the woods among the rocks, guard- 
ing their goats from the attacks of wolves, which are 
numerous in these forests: their shrill and savage cries 
frequently terrify the timid stranger who may have 
occasion to pass through this wild country. 

They appear to have but few ideas, as might be 
expected from men utterly without any sort of education. 
When addressed by strangers at fairs or other places 
where their necessities compel them to resort, their 
reply is yes or no, or still more frequently a gesture 
expressive of impatience, or else an idiot stare. Among 
themselves they rarely converse ; a gloomy silence pre- 
vails in their dwellings and in their forests, interrupted 
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only by the sharp cries and howlings in which they 
seem to take delight. 

These people are not accused of ferocity, nor do they 
appear to molest in any way their civilized neighbours, 
or the strangers whom chance may bring amongst them ; 
they are merely ignorant, and that not only of such 
culture as is imparted by instruction, but as a conse- 
quence of their position, of even such information as 
the most uneducated man must acquire who lives 
amongst those who are more fortunate. But these men 
have had the advantage of neither precept nor example. 
The only ideas they retain of anything beyond their 
immediate wants, are a belief of a number of ridiculous 
omens, such as a few centuries ago were almost uni- 
versally received, but which are now worn out every- 
where, except among those who have receded from 
civilization. 

The account from which we draw our information, 
states that some little moral improvement is taking 
place amongst these men, from the benevolent exertions 
of the neighbouring curates ; a chapel or two has sprung 
up here and there on the borders, and some few are 
induced to attend to the instruction communicated in 
them ; by such means, on a more extended scale, aided 
by the formation of roads through the country, these 
people may probably be soon brought to a state of 
civilization, and France will throw off the reproach of 
possessing inhabitants so much depressed below the 
general standard of European cultivation. 





ADVENTURES IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. 
(Concluded from No. 332.) 


His Conprrion as a Curpooks! or Pips-Bearer To a TuRaisn 
Orricer. His Retease vrom Siavexy ano Return tu 
’ CurisTeNnpom. 
* So.yman Aca, my new master, sent for me, and gave 
me a fan made of ostrich feathers to drive the flies from 
him, and cool him at meals. There were five other 
officers beside Solyman Aga that messed together, and 
who could speak very little Arabic, but I found their 
manners much more polite and genteel than any of the 
natives; they were also cleanlier both in their cooking 
and eating; using spoons, but neither knife nor fork. 
They drink nothing but water with their meals; but 
after their repast they retire with their companions to 
a separate room, and there indulge in drinking the 
strongest liquors, but never take any before their ser- 
vants. After being here a few days, Solyman sent for 
me, saying I was to follow him on horseback when he 
rode out, also giving me the care of four large pipes, the 
stems of which were at least two vards and a half long, 
and his tobacco bag. With these I was to follow him 
either on horseback or on foot, and always be in 
attendance to light his pipe when he wanted it : he also 
named me Assan Bendler, not knowing I had already 
been christened Ragib Achmet by the Arabs, and I 
did not think it necessary to acquaint him. He also 
instructed me in the Turkish prayers, and occasionally 
sent me to the bagnios, ur vapour baths, attended by 
two soldiers to guard me. It is hardly credible the 
attention they pay to you at these baths: first they un- 
dressed me in a room, tying a towel round my middle, 
then led me to the inner room, where they made all my 
joints snap by rubbing me with a mohair-bag about the 
size of a man’s hand, which takes away all uncleanliness 
from perspiration; then washed me with warm and 
afterwards cold water, covered me with a dry cloth, and 
led me back to the first room, and laid me upon a bed, 
and whilst one person was wiping my body, another 
was rubbing my feet with a pumice stone ; all this was 
done for the trifling sum of 40 paras, about 18d. ster- 
ling. I found so much benefit from these baths, that 
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I requested leave to go to them twice a week, which 
my master granted. After having been about two 
months with him, he wished me to be dressed in the 
Mameluke manner, which was a much lighter dress 
and richer than my former ; he also gave me a poniard, 
which I was always to wear when I went out with him. 
He told me that he expected soon to return to Constan- 
tinople, and would take me along with him. I was 
very glad to hear this, as I was in hopes when I arrived 
there to meet with some Christian minister to apply to 
for my freedom. He wished me to undergo the opera- 
tion of circumcision, as he said no one could be a good 
Mussulman without it. Showing him my wounds, and 
telling him they were very painful, but that at a future 
period I would comply with his request, lie gave me to 
understand, by a native, that if I refused to become a 
Turk, he would tie me in a bag and throw me into the 
river Nile. This gave me great uneasiness, as I 
thought to myself that I certainly should lose my life if 
I did not comply with his request. I therefore prayed 
to the Almighty to be merciful to me, and assist me in 
this time of trial, determining within myself to follow 
the Christian religion. Solyman Aga said nothing 
more about it for some time; he still continued to take 
me with him when he went on his visits. Sometimes 
he had parties to dinner; their victuals are served up 
in large copper dishes, tinned inside; they use no 
plates, but every one helps himself out of the common 
dish with a spoon, and they have but two or three dishes 
brought in at a time. They have neither table nor 
table-cloth, but each person has a napkin. A piece of 
leather is spread on the floor, which they all sit upon 
with their legs across, and the morsels that occasionally 
drop on the leather are taken care of and given to the 
poor. The rooms are generally spacious, with carpets 
at the extremities of them, and cushions to rest them- 
selves upon. The only ornaments they have in the 
rooms are warlike instruments of different descriptions 
hung in different parts. About a month had expired 
when Solyman Aga sent for me, and claimed the per- 
formance of my promise: not knowing any probable 
mode of escaping, I consented, but with considerable 
apprehension, which displeased him very much. The 
operator arrived and produced his instruments, which 
totally took away the fear of death, and made me deter- 
mine to object to the operation. This refusal put 
Solyman Aga into a violent rage, and he abused me 
very much in his own language, ordering me to strip 
off the clothes he had given me, and giving me a suit 
much inferior. Now once more I found myself very 
uncomfortably situated; having lost the friendship I 
had gained, the whole household despised me; as they 
passed me they made signs, giving me to understand 
that if I did not become a Mussulman, I should have 
my head taken off. In this miserable state I did not 
remain long, the Almighty being merciful and hear- 
ing my prayers, and I was soon delivered from the 
hands of those Turks. One of the officers belonging 
to Solyman Aga being taken ill of a disorder, it was 
thought necessary to consult a European doctor, and 
to my great astonishment I recollected him to have 
been in Bonaparte’s army. I approached the doctor, 
and addressed him by his name, but he had no recol- 
lection of me. I told him my name, and in whose ser- 
vice [ had been; he seemed greatly astonished, as he 
had heard Colonel Broune say many times that I had 
been killed. I then acquainted him how I came in my 
present situation, and hew cruelly they had used me. 
He then asked me if I had changed my religion; I 
replied no, but that I expected every moment to be 
forced to do so. This gentleman filled my heart with 
rapture, saying that if I could keep myself from doing 
so for twenty-four hours, he would apply to the grand 
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vizier for my liberty, he being under his protection. 
The twenty-four hours had not expired before this 
humane gentleman came with a Turkish officer, and a 
letter from the grand vizier for Solyman Aga. After 
reading the contents, and finding it was for my liberty, 
his countenance instantly changed with a sanguinary 
look both at the getitleman and myself. I expected 
every moment my head would be separated from my 
shoulders, but his passion by degrees subsided, and at 
length, by the interference of the officer who brought 
the vizier’s letter, he consented that I should go, but 
not until he was repaid the sum he had given for me, 
which the gentleman immediately paid to Solyman 
Aga, who also made him pay for the clothes I had on, 
after which the Turkish officer took my hand and con- 
ducted me to this gentleman's house in safety, when I 
thought myself to be once more the happiest man living. 
The gentleman made me take off the Turkish dress, 
and gave me some of his own. I then related to him 
all the dangers and hardships I had undergone during 
the fourteen months I was with the Arabs, and five 
months with the Turks. 

“This gentleman’s name was Meyer; he was apothe- 
cary to Bonaparte's army in Egypt, and by some sin- 
gular circumstance, when the French army left Egypt, 
he thought proper to stay in the country; and when 
the grand vizier and his army entered Grand Cairo, 
Monsieur Meyer put himself under the protection of the 
grand vizier; he was a man of great ability and skill. 
This gentleman, from his profession, was often visited 
by the Turkish officers. Although he had constantly 
a guard at his house, yet I was fearful that some of the 
Turkish officers that knew me might call upon him 
and see me, by which means I might occasion some 
trouble to him. I therefore asked my benefactor if he 
had any objection to let me go to Gaza or Ghizeh, 
where the English were, telling him that I should then 
be under no apprehension of the Turks. He asked me 
if my intentions were to return to Europe. I replied 
that I wished if possible to go there. He was then so 
kind as to give me a certificate, stating that I had 
been delivered from the Ottomans, at the same time 
botntifully giving me a purse, containing some Vene- 
tian ducats, atid made me pass in disguise in a boat 
by a canal that runs into the river Nile, and thence 
over to Gaza or Ghizeh. On my arrival there I im- 
mediately went to the Commander in Chief* of the 
English army, who I learned had just arrived there 
from India, and acquainted him with my misfortunes, 
at the same time showing him the certificate Monsieur 
Meyer had given me, requesting a pass to go down to 
Rosetta, which he said I should have, and go by the 
earliest opportunity. During my stay there, I accom- 
panied several-English officers of the 10th; 80th, and 
88th regiments to view the pyramids of Ghizeh, as I 
was acquainted with the place, and also knew the 
Arabian language. 

“ We took a boat, with four natives, and went down 
a canal which ran within about a mile of the pyramids, 
where we landed, and walked up to those enormous 
buildings. The officers wished to go inside of them; 
I accordingly sent two of the natives first to see if there 
were atiy wild beasts; on their return, finding no 
danger, we lighted some candles which we had taken 
with us, and after a little difficulty we came into a wide 
space of a room, where we saw several namies cut in the 

* This was Major-General Sir David Baird, who was sent from 
Bombay to support the expedition from England under the com- 
mand of Sir Ralph Aberctombie. The forces from India which 
came into Egypt by way of the Red Sea and the Desert, had no 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves in the field, as the French 
army was pretty well disposed of before their arrival; but the 
conception was a bold one, and was carried into effect with great 
judgment and skill. 
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stone, of different nations; and after having seen the 
interior, we came out, and proposed going to the top 
of them. We ascended them by steps, which are very 
steep at the bottom, and decreasing as you approach 
the top. On the top there is a level space, about thirty 
feet square; also three large stones, covered with dif- 
ferent persons’ names, to which we added ours. Here 
you have a most delightful prospect of a rich and fertile 
country; fields of corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, Indian corn, date-trees, interspersed with lakes. 
After gratifying ourselves with this delightful prospect, 
we descended, and measured the base of this pyramid 
with a line, and to the best of my recollection it was 
between 600 and 700 feet square*. There were also 
two other pyramids, but we could find no means of 
getting to the top, or into the interior. There are 
also several tombs near this place, which the French 
searched during their stay in Egypt. After viewing 
everything within two miles round these pyramids we 
returned to Ghizeh by the same conveyance we came 
by: this canal is only passable two months in the 
year, it being almost dry, except at the overflowings 
of the Nile, which begin in June. In July, 1801, an 
opportunity offered for me to go to Rosetta by a 
Nile-boat, which was loaded with provisions for the 
English garrison at that place. I accordingly em- 
barked, with three or four English gentlemen, and 
sailed down the river; and in a few days we came to 
a village called Foowa, on the borders of the Nile, in 
the Delta. We found a few scattered Turks about this 
village ; my companions were very desirous of going to 
the village of Mencoof, or Menooef, lying a small dis- 
tance from Foowa; we accordingly set out, and were 
received by a few Armenians, who spoke French; they 
were very civil, and entertained us with some coffee and 
a few pipes of tobacco. After this we returned to our 
craft, and continued our course towards Rosetta, which 
we soon reached. 

“ During my stay at Rosetta I found it was considered 
one of the most healthy places in Egypt; and it isa 
very great place for traffic. Here you have everything 
in abundance, and as cheap as in any part of Egypt. 
They have a great quantity of different sorts of fish, 
which are principally caught in a iake that lies between 
Rosetta and Bequier, about sixteen miles from Alexan- 
dria. The orados and mullet are most esteemed by the 
natives; they take the roes out of the mullet, salt and 
dry them, and carry on a very beneficial trade with the 
adjoining places. In Rosetta you are much tormented 
by flies and mosquitos; but the opposite side, which is 
the Delta, is free from these insects, and is the most 
beautiful and pleasant country throughout Egypt. I 
had been at Rosetta about a month or six weeks when 
an opportunity offered by sea, as the English troops 
were going to Alexandria, at which place we arrived in 
about twenty hours. I found the English troops were 
encamped about two miles from the town. In the 
town I found several of my countrymen (Italians), who 
had resided there for a length of time as merchants. I 
made myself known to them, and related my misfor- 
tunes. They felt pity and raised a subscription for me, 
and I was to go to Europe by the first opportunity ; 
but, soon after this, hearing my benefactor, M. Meyer, 
had arrived from Cairo, I immediately went to him, and 
was very glad to see him; but he was quite surprised 
to see me in the country. I stayed with him in Alex- 
andria about two months, when he informed me he was 
going back to Cairo, having undertaken to make gun- 
powder for the Turkish army ; and was extremely sorry 
I could not accompany him. I should have been very 
glad to have gone with him had it been to any other 

* The real measurement of the id, at the base, is 
746 English feet square. The height is 481 fect. ‘ 
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part of the world; but when I considered of going 
among the Turks again it totally took my inclination 
away, therefore [ remained at Alexandria. 

“ After M. Meyer left Alexandria I had an offer 
made me to set up a coffee-house for the accommoda- 
tion of the British officers. I then waited upon Colouel 
Balfour, the commander of Alexandria, to get his per- 
mission, which he readily gave; and I tock a house 
which, a few weeks before, had been occupied as a 
play-house by the English. I lost no time in puttin 
the place in proper order. I had two billiard-tables, 
and did very well for several months.” 

(The rest of Cavaliero’s adventures have no parti- 
cular interest. After building a wooden coffee-house 
for the English officers in garrison at Alexandria, 
“upon 6 spot within about sixty yards of Pompey’s 
Pillar,” and keeping that place of entertainment for 
some time, he was induced by circumstances to go to 
Malta, whence he shortly afterwards sailed for Eng- 
land. We have taken no liberty with his manuscript 
beyond that of selection, and the correcting of a few 
merely clerical errors. ] 





Road to Groden.—At an early hour of the morning we 
set forth in a carriage for Steg, a small place on the Eisack. 
Here the miller supplied us with strong horses, accustomed 
to climbing mountains, and we rode up the steep mountain- 
path towards Vols. * * * A new world here opens to 
our view, surprising us the more, because the traveller on 
the post below, as he passes alung the natural por- 
phyry columns, apparently “ toppling to their fall,” dreams 
not of its existence. An extensive plain, broken by hills, 
thick set with villages and churches, traversed by roads, 
lies before us, and only here and there, where a mountain- 
torrent plunges desperately into the Eisack, do. we distin- 
—_ that river, like a silver riband, the white road, which 

liows all its most capricious windings, glittering by its 
side; the overhanging split, burst, broken porphyry that 
borders it on both sides, and renders the Kunsterweg so 
notorious for insecurity, looks from above like an elegantly- 
turned red-lackered pedestal, destined to support a beautiful 
toy, a landscape en relief. At every step we climb new 
beauties unfold themselves on the opposite mountain-ridge. 
A curtain is drawn up from before our eyes; the Aitten and 
its magnificent Alps, the handsome villas of the Botzen 
merchants, the grand wooded heights above them, and, 
rising over all, the chain of the Mendola, the mountains of 
Val di Non, the craggy Tobal, the rocks of the Vinischgau, 
and the glaciers of the Orteles, on which hang dark clouds. 
Such is the road to Gréden. * * * We were indulged 
with one further glimpse of retired hamlets beyond fruitful 
fields; then the woods received us, and in their recesses 
the path became more difficult, more broken; hidden waters 
roared, solitary birds carolled, occasionally a shot was fired, 
a cry rang; and whenever I raised my eyes I saw the lofty 

aks of the picturesque and enormous Schlern towering 

igh above the giant forest trees. Our quarters for the 
night were at the Ratzes bath-house. There is somethin 
very original about these Tyrolese watering-places ; indeed, 
it is peculiar to the natives of this country to possess, even 
as invalids, the energy requisite to reach them. For those 
who can neither walk nor ride a Béndl is provided: this 
is a sort of carriage, running upon two fore-wheels, the place 
of the hind-wheels being supplied by blocks of wood, that 
drag along the ground, and prevent its rolling resistlessl 
and precipitately down-hill. The seat is cushioned wi 
feather beds, which cannot save the occupant from jolts and 
thumps unnumbered. * * * We find here a chalybeate 
and a sulphureous spring, excellent drinking water, and 
the finest trout. Roulette and Faro are, indeed, wanting, 
and the Wisbaden toilets are more elegant; but Ratzes is 
more shady and more sublime.—Lewald's Tyrol and the 
Tyrolese. 
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